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with apples, leaves and nestling birds ; but the color is varied — 
there is blue china in abundance, a gorgeous Japanese screen, 
bearing gilt birds with long tails on stone-colored ground. Moor- 
ish carpets on the floor remarkable for their rich patterns, in 
which yellow and stony purples predominate. At the far end, as 
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the finishing touches to the room, is a window of well executed 
stained glass, in which the general effect is heightened by gilding 
the lead work of the panes. This window is in a raised recess, a 
step higher than the rest of the room, and within it a seat runs 
round just below the sill. 

From the boudoir to the drawing-room, and this description 
is finished. Here, in the chief apartment of the house, the dec- 



oration is the richest and most pretentious, the furniture most 
varied and costly. It is Venetian in character ; strong, deep- 
colored maroon velvet and gorgeous tapestry are prevailing char- 
acteristics. But the walls are a sober tone of dark green, and 
the window curtains are dark, relieved by broad bands of light 
blue. The ceiling is highly decorated with the leaves and fruit 
of the pomegranate. A purist might style the ornamentation of 
this room as somewhat sombre — the doors are black, and so is 
the mantleshelf, and the frames of the circular mirrors; still the 
effect is good, and the prevailing hues bring out wonderfully the 
choice plaques and many pictures hanging upon the walls. 



SCHEME FOR A WHITE ROOM. 



FEW householders have had courage to allow a white room 
to be set apart in their domiciles, yet white gives a sense 
of cleanliness, of spaciousness and of refinement that would 
be a startling and welcome novelty. Let's see if we can't make 
one: The apartment shall be of goodly size, and be well lighted 
by windows in the day time and by gas at night ; the walls shall 
be papered or painted in an ivory white, warmed with" a little 
yellow to take off the chill, and on this shall be wrought a faint 
pattern, floral or conventional, in pale gray and gold ; the fire- 
places and mantels may be of marble, which so seldom looks 
well in the ordinary living room, because it is like a snow drift 
in an upholstery shop, or they may be composed of light wood 
and white porcelain tile ; the mirrors must be of modest size, of 
beveled glass, and the vases and other bric-a-brac must exhibit 
no more pronounced color than sky blue, rose pink, yellow and 
light green ; a floor strewn with skins of the polar bear and the 
coyote, underlaid with a large rug of the highest obtainable pat- 
tern or a carpet of pale mauve but slightly figured ; a frieze of 
vines filled with shining white blossoms ; doors, window casings 
and ceilings of white enamelled wood, picked out with gold ; 
windows shielded by white silk curtains, looped back, and either 
unstarched laces or the soft folds of Madras ; white plush por- 
tieres, silk lined and delicately patterned; furniture of white 
wood, solid but graceful, and upholstered in flowered white silk ; 
piano — and such an one is at this moment being made in New 
York — of wood enamelled white, with gold beading and mold- 
ings, and short keys of oak brown, pearl gray, or any other 
color than dead black ; chandeliers, polished brass, with shades 
of opal glass or white porcelain, and trimmings of nickel or 
silver ; andirons of brass also ; a small bookcase of white wood, 
containing choice volumes in white cloth, white leather and vel- 
lum ; no registers, no stoves, no steam radiators, no "tidies," nor 
other ugly things about ; for wall ornament, one or two paint- 
ings executed in a high key and set in silver frames, the rest 
etchings and water colors, with mats of cream colored paper and 
frames of white and gold. "Dost like the picture?" 

The only drawback to the plan is that every person in a 
dark suit would be as much out of harmony as a crow in a snow 
field, but ladies in summer garb, gentlemen in gray, and child- 
ren in the light tints that become them best, would look better 
in the clearing and purifying reflections from the walls than they 
do with sombre backgrounds. Besides, the day will perhaps 
come when fashion will decree that we shed our mournful habil- 
iments and dress again in color. Then company and room will 
make a charming picture. 
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